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THE GOLDEN HIND 


G diced by = 
Clifford Bax apd Ausap O. Spare 


From “ POEMS OF OCCASION ” 
(Translated from the Chinese by Harotp Harpinc.) 


I. 
HEN Su Sere was Department Magistrate of Yunchou, it happened i 
t 


in 
first moon that the plum blossoms in front of his court-room were all 


\ \ flower, and that the moon's colour was new and brilliant. His wife said: 
“The colour of the spring moon is better than that of the autumn moon. 
The autumn moon makes men melancholy, the spring moon makes them glad. Why 


do you not ask your friends, Chao Té-lin and the others, to come and drink 
beneath these flowers 2? ”’ 

Tung-p'o was much pleased and said: “I did not know that you cou'd make 
poetry; those are truly the words of a poet.” ; 

He. then invited Cheo to drink. wine, and compessd the 
on the words of his wife: 


It is spring in the court, there is a moon, and it is t. 
wine of spring is mounting. The brightness is as if it wished to dance. 
I walk to and fro on the curving verandah. 
The plum-blossoms are half fallen, delicately bearing perfume. 
There is a light breeze and a thin mist. | 
Everything contributes to make this a place where young men should make joy : 
It is not like the brightness of autumn 
Which illumines only the broken hearts of friends who must separate. 


When Su Tung-p'o was sub-Prefect of Hangchow, his fellow officials met for 
pleasure one da phy lake. All the singing-girls were there, excepting only Hsiu-lan. 


ofhcer of the camp went to compel her; and after long delay, she came. When 
she was asked the reason of her delay, she replied that after taking her bath at noon 
she felt tired and fell asleep. Suddenly someone knocked at the door and she rose 
to see who it wes. Who should it be but the officer of the camp whe Mae Glue Ge 
fetch her? She had then arranged her hair and hastened to the command, and 
did not know that she was in the least late. Among the p officials there 


Fs 


II. 
3 


were some who were fond of Hsiu-lan, and they her with havi 
affairs with others. Hsiu-lan energetically contested this, and Tung-p’o also defended 
her. Nevertheless the suspicion remained. At this time the pomegranate trees were 
burdened with flowers, and Hsiu-lan gave a branch to the company. At this these 
ofhicials were still more at her lack of respect for them: and Hsiu-lan realised 
that she could do nothing thet was pleasing to all alike. Tung-p'o, wishing to clear 
away the obstacles to friendly intercourse, ‘composed ting the 
Briesten,” and gave it to Hsiu-lan to sing. 
young swallows fly.* 

My room is silent: no man is there. 

By the shadow of the wu-t'ung tree, it is past noon, 

In the coolness of the afternoon I bathe myself anew. 

My hands play with a round white fan of stiff crépe : 

The hand that holds it is like jade. 

one | sleep, a s pure profound. 

Who comes caiils te blinds and pushes open the embroidered door, 

And calls when I ought not to be called? __ 

The song of the jade terrace in my dream is interrupted. 

I think, as | wake, that I hear the sound of the wind against the bamboos. 

The pomegranate flowers, half open, make the red handkerchiefs sad with envy. 

I wait till the floating flowers and wave-buds are all gone, 

For then I shall be with you alone. 

Look carefully at this branch of deep red beautiful flowers. 

Their fragrant hearts seem to be all Sr up in their thousand petals ; 


Bagge 


the poem “ Congra 
poem was as follows: 


And I fear - mg be alarmed by the autumn wind and 


only the green leaves shall 


Had I waited for you to come to these flowers, 
And had I then poured out wine for you, 


You could not have borne to be so hostile to me. 
Together with you, the tears would have made lines in the powder on my cheeks. 
_ When Hsiu-lan heard the command she sang the song joyfully, and pressed the 
wine-cups upon the company. As she sang her voice and features were both admirable ; 
the whole company became full of gladness, and so separated. 
* Literally “ the milk swallows”: an allusion to the yellow beaks of young birds, which are compared 
with the mouth of a child in the act of taking milk from the breast. 


OLD MAN IN SPRING 


AS he died all deaths but the last, 
That Spring, whose glowing saps 


n 
In earth lll current vein 
Work rash, sweet magic, cannot wake 
Some old excitement from the past— 
Not one s memory to trace 


Around his dragging mouth brief 
And muster his wry 
To semblance of their old proud sweep, 


When every thought and sense and nerve 


Was naked, steeled, agog to serve 


The explicit impulse; and no distress 

From eagerness to ress ; 

Nor wrench him ‘es 9 to that rare mood 
When beauty stormed him, and his heart, 
Dazed with numb airless hankerings, 
Heung, ? 


ut memories so long have lain 
Fossilled in his wormy brain, 
That now when Spring is live and sweet 
He feels no swiftness in his feet ; 
But walks head stooped and only sees 


His shadow’s solemn mimicries. 


Stanley Snaith. 
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SONNET. 


You love me at your peril. Let it be 
Thus plainly said, that neither misconstrue. 
ake warning from the outset. Others too 
Gave all they had—I know not why—to me, 
And tasted tears more brackish than the sea. 
For though I loved, and can, I never knew 


Sheer need for any, no, nor shall for you: 


And none that loves would have her lover free. 


2 There,— it is said. Such is my worst of flaws. 
Now make your choice! Indeed, as best I might, 
Have I thus pleaded with you your own cause, 
| But well I know thet cause already lost : 
Has ever stayed to finger out the cost ? 


Victor Black. 


WOODCUT. By LOUIS MOREAU. 
| 


CONVERSATION ABOUT 


OVELY said the little old man beside me, the 
poms gy the 

you realise,” | sai 

before he had time to answer, 


nursery to a young child ! ” 


Lovely he repeated. Isn't it? and 
A “tame” child! Surely that is worse, if anything 
Round Pond ? However—— 


below Menna Dhu! 


Pointing your 
By ew another piece of cake towards the pond. 
““*Menna Dhu said. What's that 
“ A sunny path blow a bracken-covered, hill that's called 


were emphatically Sir, women who, 

winter comes, ut away thay nake or a stoat do their bright colours, 
to “come out again in spring’ (though to few places in I suppose, does 
winter come quite so gently as it comes there). mg od sir, who on morning 
burn the witches with ash-boughs on their parlour fire per 


ferry-boat with a ig Sadi get against the mast; on its branches and 
round the stem red holly. in a myself 
have sat beside that fire!’ 
_ to look at me with horror. “Sir!” 
I reassured him. “ Well, not exactly. have, 
pe ome eee rather than the witch herself. . . It was like this—unless | 
ote cayglly My hostess had brought me, soon after breakfast, saffron-cake and tea: 
Some he packed on the fire, which was good 
red ohare he piled on the hearth and, for a time, stood watching. (They were 
green logs, and so fr ic grote)’ Then, “Down Cornwell” be 


7 


rose again and 
But I do not, 
about?" And, 
, with candied 
party, or in the 
as any child!” 
seagulls by the 
made up a ; said, eek, ur ls." 
A poem ? Well, they are a 
Seagulls!" it began 
n Cornish 
i about his 


said at last, meaning at its far end, a the boots ter (his own vitege being the loop, 
so to speak, you pull it on poy lh ae Down Cornwall, you know, they'm proper myer 
oe ee viens puts ash hs on t'fire, to Christmas, t's to drive off 

or 


ot -— year not impious,’ was the comment his tone of voice made on such 
And I too eg about sympathetically to eer ‘Why, yes, indeed, how 
CTT when when suddenly he leant down, packed his bo ¥” more tightly in the grate, 
looked at them lovingly (his face turned away from me a Tite and added then, without 
expression (albeit thoughtfully), “These are ash-boughs! ’ a on New Year’ s Day 
my hostess—. But as I was saying, in my poem, sir, about the seagull" My 
— 's gulls were perched, one on - shoulder, one on his arm now, like 
ves. 
“On New Year's Day,” he said, “ your hostess—? ” 
“ Although it was a es aan and her boy would be going next afternoon to play 
on the mainland, across the ferry and down to the ferry by a most 

motor-bus, yet had to forgo giving him his precautionary Friday ba 

Precautionary ?* 

“ Precautionary! Because, in the event of the boat sinking, or the bus bursting, 
she could not bear to have a dirty corpse brought home. The reason of her abstention 


“Go on!” 
“That if wash New Year's Day—yourself or anybody else, clothes or, 
so far as I bens, the =aait or the cabbage for your dinner—you wash a member 


of your tarnily into the er Land before a year’s out. My hostess had once washed 


a bit of lace on New Year's Day before a party. And that year her father died. She's 
often is ae mere” wondering if ae =, er bit of lace that did it. . . But I am 
gro ; ear, tedious. Seagul s began, | sir, In my poem——~ 

wing Tell me,” he said, “ about the seagulls ‘below Menna Dhu. 

“ Ah, those ! There are a million of them, and the women have voices just 
like their's. . _. Not many years ago, there was a small, dark old woman who used 
to come * below Menna Dhu’ with fruit : oranges and nuts and apples. She had the 

evil eye’ and, so it was said, used it. But ‘not on customers’. . . I wish | had 


the a. that dark old woman did! Across the ferry, up the river, is a farm where— 
But I ended my poem, sir, with—.” 


Something, I fear, sir, insulting to 
= — to , sit, ‘below Menna ‘Dhu® ! ey eat, of what a human being 


them (and, eating, turn into silver-grey, delighted and delighting gull) only that 
th which housewives along the Cleave throw out into the sea and you or I, eating, 
turn into ptomaine poisoning or worse!” 


‘i ‘Parasites 1°” I added. “ ‘Parasites!*" my poem to the seagulls by the Round 
Pond ended, ‘ Gorged here on what a little child can chew | ° 


“Eh, well! Eh, well!” said my companion ntly. “For my own I like 
parasites—like these: while I am told. that in Siberia they take even—ahem !—less 
delicate ones than my pretty gulls with them when they change house: ‘for "the sake 
of the luck’ and "ho there — not be others of the same kind waiting. And, after 
all, I don’t ecg 9 not? You and [| eat mutton, and | can eat mine with 
a better I think, if ti allow something, sometimes, to eat me?” 


Wit thet, he got up to go. For, his cake being by now finished, the gulls had 
gone already. Across the pond there was a child with Marie biscuits calling. 
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By GEORGE PERRIMAN. 


ANTON 
FAOARE 


roughly, 
the individual quality of the thing nit to 
ceedingly difficult. | ee not mean that it 
writing fromthe writing of there ;_the vey 
one his short stories would be enough to identify 
the general difficulty of expressing in a sentence or two thi 
finds its only full expression in his works. Criticism might 
certainly be less is this difficulty were but 
to put up fingerposts that point ely to 
e their own. We can ind dicate Mr. Hardy 
tranced worker the Immanent Will ; on og > 
and sombre territory of Mr. Conrad we shall 


existence (shall we indicate a small, barren patch in thi il with the titl 
melodrama?); and the region that Flaubert has discovered will, I think, be assigned 
the name of the rhythm of But Tchshov ie resistant to the presse of 
The world he creates is perfectly definite, the emotions which his reader is made 


share are coherent, unique, and, we believe, of value. But to formulate their nature 
not easy. There is no need to draw from this fact the inference, either, that 
less or more important than those others to which we can give names: it is su t 
to conclude that they are different. It is, however, the business of criticism to — 
how they are different, and to make the attempt to define what they are. 

We wi ree | begin by the negative process of indicating certain very evident differences 
between Tchehov and his contemporaries. We notice, for instance, that he was untouched 
by the impulse to express in creative art some theory of life or society, some intellectual 


conception derived from the study of biology, sociology, or economics, and, on the — 
this was the function of the art most typical of his age. He admired Tolstoy, whose 


| 
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he 
hibit the tendency to work on a canvas, which was another characteristic of his 
age, exemplified alike in Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. Tolstoy professed to think War and 
nary length, wrote nothing 
novel dissatisfied him and he. destroyed. it. 


write a novel because he p be to identify “ plot” 
with “ meant, in using the wo 
* plot,” to indi vel without a story is quite 


possible, but I do not think it is ible to conceive of «a novel which has not some 
definite principle of development. 
episode, ep a novel may be built on episodes or out of a single episode. It is 
not possible a novel to exist only to express a certain situation, although a novel 
may take up the development of a situation from its origins, or follow out the results 
of a situation ages a developed. But it must always convey some sense of growth, of 
development, or perhaps only of movement; it is a wave which must rise and fall. 
The novel is kinetic, if the word may be allowed; a novel which is static is impossible ; 
it would become a series of reflections, an essay, a notebook, anything you will, but not 


War and Peace is partly devoted to the exposition of an idée fixe about Napoleon, and 
whose Resurrection degenerates halfway through into a tract on the economics of Henry 
George, but Tolstoy's influence on him seems to have been slight. In his own words, 
Probably he was right to destroy it, for short stories show that the conditions 
within which he was accustomed to work were such as could not be realised in the 
novel. The matter may be put simply by saying that in his short stories he had 
abolished plot. 
| For this, we nowadays feel very grateful to him—he was the first artist to show 
what could be done in fiction without the element of story-telling, an element of which 
we have grown tired, and one unlikely to be very noticeable in whatever good fiction 
our time may produce. We are, indeed, convinced that it is not really necessary for 
the novel to have a “story,” and our conviction is justified by the uneasiness with 
which the connective tissue of narrative fits into many modern novels, often spoiling 
what would otherwise be an achievement. In such a novel as Mr. D. H. Lawrence's 
“Sons and Lovers,” for instance, the actual events are mainly episodic to the emotional 
reactions of the characters; and where they are not, but fulfil the function of creating 
a new complexity or moving the narrative on, they are unconvincing—the fight between 
Morel and Dawes is an example. We have the further evidence of the number of 
attempts which are being made in our time to dispense with the “ story’: of these 
the most remarkable is Marcel Proust's sequence of spiritual adventures, though it seems 
possible that they may, when the work is completed, fall into a rather more arbitrary 
pattern than appears at present. The modern writer who works on the foundation 
of a “story, who proceeds deliberately to tie and finally resolve a particular knot_of 
events, is taking up a burden that is likely to be more than his art can oe 
better the al the worse may be the novel; for a good story is one in which the 
formal relations ip of me sup of the sequence can give us a special esthetic pleasure, 
the ag > of design, therefore the fact that the life which the novelist creates is 
closely limited within the contour of this sequence will seem to be an undue particu- 
larisation: it will result in a sense of restriction and unreality, a sense of something 
imposed arbitrarily on life, and that, indeed, is exactly what the story is. A good story 
can only be good art when the sole intention of the artist is to tell it: nowadays the 
novel has other aims. 
This statement may appear to contradict the suggestion that Tchehov could not 


ised his 

_we shall 
certain 
ll 


those writers who profess to rec 
single brain necessarily record the | 
nterest their account may have 
series of positions taken up | 
st, there no 
pposed author, gives w it: 
echerche du Temps Perdu,” itse 
t, in this case ? 
development or tux which, 
t is this with which Tchehov 
antithesis of the novel in this 
an episode only, it may exist to 
ibit “ development,” but after T: 
bt even in the short story, as 
succession of some kind, in ord 
but this kind of development : 
characteristic of the novel; it is 
presentment of episode or situation 
been done has no further intere 
is, in fact, a term tha 
which Ichehov exe art 
to the narrative pc e 
roilus and Cressida, > 
ble the poet to conne > 
cular jewels can be 
redded in the narrati 
to the curve that 
lyric, on the other no | 
statement, even thous : | 
lyric of Browning, 
can be built. The similarity of the is 
out of them is fundamentally differe 
Tchehov's short stories, then, is, 
but an arrest of its movement. Li obil | 
contemplation. This may seem a ve : 
which we have tried to distinguish pre 
lively little snapshot at life is surel l fi 
Tchehov wrote, there are undoubted w 
than this; they are each, to use the one 
ing, iversary. elightf t 
coloured miniatures. We cannot, he rem 
» Happiness, su e 
Orchard. 
For this purpose, it will be us nsic 
and other creative artists in fiction. 
we have already used, have an emc cep 
they create their individual form. ave 
criticism, © an attitude to life.” | of 


and in their art the pattern becomes discernible to us. Tchehov, no doubt, had “an 
attitude to life,” but the phrase is too vague to be very helpful in his case, and we 
feel that he is far less intent on any pattern in life than on the quality of life itself, 
the texture of the material out of which it is woven. He seems ready to take up a 
sample anywhere without troubling himself whether it shows the design in an incomplete 
or entary state or not at all, and to demonstrate the richness of the stuff. It 
is not really an attitude to life of which he makes us conscious, it is an emotional 
apprehension of life which he makes us share. Out of the most heterogeneous elements, 
a doctor's visit, the round of social duties of a young girl on Christmas | the casual 
conversation of an old shepherd, he makes something that we cannot tragedy or 
comedy, pathos or farce, something inexpressibly beautiful to which we can —_ give 
an empty name like life or reality. The best of Tchehov's stories affect us with that 
peculiar emotion which at certain moments the ordinary sights and sounds of life seem 
to afford, moments when commonplace objects seem to have taken on a sudden signifi- 
cance, not by changing their character, but by becoming more fully themselves. In 
Tchehov there is no ‘Coceithal falsification, there are none of the facile triumphs of fine 
writing. Nothing could less resemble a deliberate assault on our feeling than his exact 
and delicate placing of the object before us in an even, clear light, with no whit of its 
unimportance concealed from us. And yet we are made intensely aware that its very 
existence is beautiful, and that it is a living fact which can never be common or 


To convey this sense, not of the possibilities of life, whether tragic, comic, ironic 
or sinister, but of the quality of beauty inherent in all life, is great art, and surely, 
since the quality is omnipresent, the art is entitled to be called universal. I seem to 
recall that Mr. T. S. Eliot, whose remarks are entitled to considerable respect, has 
said, with reference to the drama, that Tchehov is not universal enough. It is true 
that the plays, like the stories, are built on a basis not of development but of situation, 
and, of course, situation in itself is not enough. But the particular situation is 
only Tchehov'’s means of expressing the universal quality; it is his method of creating the 
emotional stasis, so that life may seem fixed in a moment of significance. If The 
Three Sisters were merely a drama of self-inhibition, it would fail of universality, but 
we must not be deceived by the fact that Tchehov, in dealing with this subject, 
has rendered the mental state to the life. If this were all his aim, he would be 
Ibsen not Tchehov, and we should rise from the perusal of the play blinking a little 
after the Ibsenish gloom, and not dazzled by the vision of a strange flower that has 
sprung miraculously out of the waste places of existence. In Uncle Vanya, which | 
am inclined to think the best of his plays, we actually have the quality which it is 
the purpose of the whole play to express, focussed for us in that strangely affecti 
invocation of peace that closes the last act, and seems to resume in itself, like the faa 


chord of a piece of music, the meaning of all that has gone before. 


The short stories are, of course, universal also, in the narrower sense that th 
take all varieties of life for their province—their range covers all classes of society, wi 
perhaps an observable preference for the middle-class, the educated bourgeoisie. This 
range is the more remarkable when we consider that the art whose nature we have 
tried to indicate is a most delicately-balanced affair; if it is falsified in detail or smudgy 
in its outline, it can convey nothing to us at all. Not only was Tchehov’ss mind con- 
stantly e in a host of subtle perceptions of life, it was so admirably poised as 
to be capable of the complete integration of these perceptions, and it is thus, from the 
unity imposed upon the elements of the story, that we derive our sense that these 
elements are exactly proportioned, unexaggerated, inevitably right. Such a combination 
of extreme sensitiveness with perfect balance is rare; it seems above all things enviable 
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to our generation, whose fate so far has been to remain a little bewildered before 
strange complexity of life, unable to co-ordinate the tumult of emotions conveyed by | 

to wonder again what secret this man possessed t divest t nary process 
life as well as the creation of literature of all its bristling difficulties. He is there 
us, journeying thousands of miles to talk to convicts at in, and not making a 
about it; reclaiming waste lands to make a farm; building his house; planting 
busily; spending long days in giving medical attention to the sick ; helping to 
the famine; entertaining innumerable guests; slipping laughingly away from them — 
write a few kopeck’s worth of literature" or to his favourite recreation of fishing; 
always intensely vital, and always walking firmly, as if there were no slippery places on 
the earth. We are surprised (such is the hold of Romanticism on us still) to find the 
creative artist engaged in life with the same energy as in art, and «aga Sos the 
ordi man only in a greater keenness and more inexhaustible activity. in the 
ona g Tchehov we suspect that the fine accommodation of the man’s life to reality 
has some relation to the clear and proportioned reality of his art: they are 
and reverse of the unity of his mind. He seems to be undistracted by 
internal warfare that has hindered so many other men, some of them greater men thi 
Tchehov; his mind ig a single, harmonious whole, like that of Plato's povotxd¢ . 


We may therefore consider it possible that the difficulty in defining the 
of his art arises from the completeness of its expression. The integration of apparen 
scattered or diverse circumstances is so complete that there are no joins for 
examine, and by so doing to discover how and why they fitted together. We 
the Notebooks of Tchehov a number of outlines of stories, some of whi 
extend in imagination so as to guess what he might have made of them. 
unimportant or even silly. ese probably are a kind of shorthand whi are 
unable to read; we have no knowledge of how Tchehov would 
but we may guess that what they are bears little relation to 
become. e might give a short account of the story of Gusev, 
that a number of discharged soldiers are returning by sea to 
it is intensely hot. One of them dies. Another hears of it, but doesnt care much. 
He is too ill to feel more than a vague uneasiness when he is 


» 


He dies. He is buried at sea, in the Pacific. A shark swims y, 

just as the sun is going down, rips up the sailcloth that covers : such a 
skeleton of the story would not tell us the important fact about Gusev is that 
the events only exist for something of which they are the symbol it that 
they symbolize? We cannot say. It is ing in themsel from 
them. Symbol and symbolized, indeed, are in this story, as in so many of 
Tchehov, completely fused: it is no longer possible to distinguish between and 
we can only say that the beauty inherent in the episode itself has been expressed by 
means of the episode itself. And this beauty has been suddenly plucked from out of 
the flux of life, made somehow radiantly immobile. It appears to us enshrined in 
an intense, infrangible calm, with the power to pierce the heart like a cry. This is the 
nature of Ichehov's art, to reveal a universal quality by giving to his subject its 
greatest particularity. And the quality is too much a part of that by which it is 
conveyed to be easily transferred to the halting metaphors of criticism—it is like the 


colours of the seascape which closes this very story of Gusev — 


" Overhead at this time the clouds are massed together on the side 
the sun is setting; one cloud like a triumphal arch, another like a lion, a thi 
like a pair of scissors. . . . From behind the clouds a broad, green shaft 
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ght pierces through and stretches to the middle of the sky; a little later, another, . 

violet-coloured, lies beside it; next that, one of gold, then one rose-coloured. . , 

The sky turns a soft lilac. Looking at this gorgeous, enchanted sky, at first the | 
ocean scowls; but soon it, too, takes tender, joyous, passionate colours for which 

it is hard to find a name in human speech.’ 

q | 
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THE SHIRT NESSUS 


Ethel Colbu 
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It 
ir tea in 
et-chaired part of the tea-place, where the little wi 
rought the “ home-made without their noticed | 
been there for a while, and welcomed them back like erring children. : 
the erring one. She would Pow tired of Regent's Park at intervals, 
o think of somewhere elec. He hed to, because: Jessica declared thet 
he place he never liked it. There was truth in what she said. But 
a See 6 ee of it; she didn’t mind, so long as Linton yielded to her love | 
e yielded to it, but deplored it. Getting tired of things wa | 
said. But still, they hadn't quarrelled over it. Linton had yielded : 
know felt? A sense of undermini _ 
crumbl | 
ny, Dut it was iong since 
as aware of change. The p | 
feel at peace. He didn't nc | 
e strange places. Here 
Jingness ; and wished t 
her—Linton knew that 1 | 
farther down. But Jessic 
ing that had to do ; 
ear the Nessus-shirt of cc 
ike trees and flowers! C 
know they were aware of | 
sense that they went on 
ze that. He knew too w | 
PTittle good, because he k | 
choose between the | 
eedom from awareness, was to break | 
: and never think about her. He could de = | 
Wwouic m. 
eg turned her head. Her dark eyes met his blue eyes. Hers | 
clouded. But she did not seem to notice. “ After all,” she said, “ it's better he 
anywhere. That's why I like to change.” 
_ He didn’t answer. Just that “knowing why” was what he could not be: 
hadn't known until ty & she was ww £ to him; now he felt as if he k 
rectly pacino d yet that this was all he knew relieved in no wise 
torment of awareness. Rather the concentration seemed to make it worse. In Jessica 
—in woman—all awareness was summed-up. 
15 
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By JOHN AUSTEN, 


To-day had shown him that. Rushing about to Highgate, Kew, and Wimbledon, 
they had been fools ; but they were bigger fools to come back here. Or rather, was— 
for she wanted this to last. He wasnt, for he wanted it to end; and it was ended. 
Had they stuck to Regent's Park, undeviatingly, they might have kept their poise; but 
since hadn't, Linton had lost his, Jessica must lose hers too. She must, 
because she clung to him. Good God, he wouldn't let himself be clung to! 

__ If she would let him go, he would remember her. ‘‘ And now, when you are 
with me, I no more remember you than if I'd never seen you. I remember ane 
but the wish to be alone.” Cruel perhaps; but, if she tried to keep him, he wou 
have to tell her that. 
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Watching her still, he saw he 
iced that he gave no : 
out upon her face; she 
, Linton could see it 
“ Stay there. Divide 
stretched her hand 
it. Linton fre 
is silence to be tou 
't speak. 
f 
somet PF 
: turned once more, : 
e watched her go. J 
, Linton said, “ you 
| idn't answer. She kc 
| would have gone clez 
| are you angry ? 
achiev ut su 
that place, - now 
é left her hand in his, 
, as he might have 
a as he was putting i 
up in her face. Her eyes 
wasnt it. What was in 
| still less. Was it a wes 
: —too spent to care. | 
: He dropped her hand. It lay | 
you re too tired to cz | 
spoke at last. “ Too tire | 
| re was nothing in her ve | 
when the sat be | 
watched him flush: or . 
did not seem to look . 
: else than his hot cheeks. . 
spoke from out the mounti . 
ice got out of his contre | 
to me!" 
With those other eyes she loo 
| " If only we knew nothing | 
| himself, or her, because at last he’ 
| him. Who ever got the chance, t 
whom a woman Be ot he, of | 
| Jessica spoke 
| ‘ Lord, if we think we do, it 
She considered that a mome 
good as ignorant?” | 
Her real eyes saw him now, | 
had been lost—or found—within the | 
seemed to see him . . . saved | 
| might be able to go on. He gaz | 
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the tickle leaf 
** Like mad—I never heard. 


away 
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y eyes, no clinging to him. 
to listen, gazing far away 
repeated Linton. 
all, to know that one was 
oked. 
scond. Then they 
, he walked on 
s laid on him, and Linton 
cial said at last, and Linton 
eman, looking at him with 
pr come across a lunatic in 
ke. 
anything, t 
another one as well whom 
| 


didn't know,” said Linton to his brother one day 


like a madman ? 


and 


laughing 
he put his face between his hands and 
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| _ had picked up somehow) Linton remembered what it was. Yes. “Let him love 
* ‘That was it. But he had killed her. 
Linton felt that he must tell them he had killed her. 
| “That's all right. We'll see to that,” said the policeman who came first. “ Dont 
: ied about that. Well take the n steps." And patting Lintons 
a so kind that Linton felt consoled. He needn't worry. They would 
steps. 
| you, said Linton. That's all mght then?” 
| 't brought him ' t im in to some- 
| body who fm, he lived wate of them He told the man, 
| and the man said: ~ anybody live with you?” - 
a took him really home. It all seemed queer, b 
| was changed at hone, yet Linton coda’ 
. | e was something he kept missing. And he oft 
a ~- he had laughed in Regent's Park. Although this 
| 
q h 
a t answer. 
, said his brother, 
| e - not so bad as that,” cried Linton, cheerfully. “He's finished ; 
now, he added in a moment, but his brother stared at him in a distracted way. 
It wasnt me, you know!” said Linton, laughing. “Lord, he's off again.” 
And even in this other place—the place they took him to, with gramophones and . 
| pe. where there were a lot of other people stopping too—even in this place 
heard the fellow. But by now he was more used to him; he felt almost as 
| if he 
n this place the was green, and it reminded Linton ely of a woman 
he hed: known, and how she tumed her tilver-golden head before he killed her. 
golden head!*’ said Linton fervently; and the fellow 2p pan And ev 
one never could catch sight of him. “A good job too!” said Linton to ano 
| (in uniform) who caught him by the arm most suddenly. “For if I ever do 
on him hell soon stop laughing.” 
| || 
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BuRrcGEss. 

OME ten ago, a little book called “ Are you a Bromide?” appeared in New 
York. In this entertaining work are listed og ape  bromidions ” or clichés, 
by aid of which the man in the street speaks his mind. I do not know what 

be noted that the first “ bromidion” in Bromide Book 1s that quoted above. 
n su wing-rooms, in carriages, in in -rooms, 
ot all times and in daughter (0 most especially 
his daughter) cry this shibboleth to the world, with all the a fanatic, all the 
authority of a pontiff, all the monotony of a porter on the Underground. 
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At first sight, perhaps, there seems little to find fault with in 
Browns. There is, on the contrary, a commendable modesty, a d 
about this avowal of ignorance; and there is a self-respect in the 
know what I like,’ worthy of praise. 
But, unhappily for the well-being of the Republic of Letters, 
. of Brown and Mrs. Brown and Miss Brown (particularly of Miss Bre 
fessed in pride than confessed in shame, and becomes, in exegesis : 
about Art nor do you: I care nothing for any other opinion : 
) what I like is the good, because / like it.” “ Ignorance,’ said t 
| Wilde, “is like a delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom is 
Browns of to-day are careful to keep this fruit of their mind free from 
touch of knowledge. 
Browns, the more the pity, have some excuse for 
market-place bruit it aml the very pundits, ex 
High-brow " journals have endorsed it. Intellectual 
pinnacles of Montparnasse—O ! irony in a name. 
ur are for it to a man (or yee and even 
altke from Oxford rostrums and from Printing Me 
It is not in Brooklyn or Bayswater only; not 
brains hard-boiled in academic saucepans ; 
the floor,” but with their elders in ofhc 
Club, but in the diaconal stillness of the 
ion has not happened in a day. At the 
| was already at work, and by the end of 
The Mr. Bludyer of the eighteenth cen 
pposed to know his Aristotle and his 
| oileau and his Le Bossu, his Dryden 
of the nineteenth century has not been sur 
d theory of his art. . . . As the olde 
not ms homely and slighted, but c 
prehended rules and formulas, so the n¢ 
ignoramus with a touch of impudence.” W 
house is still worse, the very foundations 
Articles of antinomianism are in the mc 
| zive place to the Soviet and the soup-ki 
e gustibus non est disputandum. 
has, perhaps, never been in the ata of 
ous an opinion as is ruling now. In_ the prith 
| of abuse. The Stagyrite complained of the © cavilling criticism of his 
onson speaks of the critic as a tinker who makes more faults than he 
len called them hangmen, and Scott, caterpillars. “Ten censure wrong 
writes amiss,” wrote Pope; Thackeray declared that it was the critics 
find fault; and Blake was not to be “connoisseured out of his senses. 
ation ce £9 be quoted without end. Yet, in intention, it was the bad 
; pilloried; and there was excuse for it. Zoilus on Homer; Harvey on 
| er on Shakespeare; Croker on Keats. . . . am umnedifying retrospect. 
: peeaeesis, Zoila, sed vitium,” if you will. But to-day the critic is not damned 
| for judging ill; he is put into the stocks for presuming to the bench. | 
€ present negation of criticism may be regarded as the logical (but no less 
deplorable) outcome of the débdcle at the close of the Neo-classical period. Up to the 
| | 
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a lecture re-written, being the Romanes lecture for 1909. 


is as as yours, then your opinion is as good as mine, and Mr. Gelett Burgess 
ousts oy Stagyrite from the Curial Chair. 
The silver cord having been loosed and the — _bowl having been broken, 
the artist was not slow to avail himself of so acceptable a dispensation. Already, -_ 
had nailed the red flag to the mast: L’art n'a que faire des liséres, des menottes, 
bdillons; il vous dit: Va! et vous léche dans ce grand jardin de poésie, ou il n a pas 
| de fruit défendu.* Wordsworth had advertised his heresy,t the which Coleridge had 
abandoned his fundamental to deny. Whitman had sounded his “ barbaric yawp out 
of Atlantis, and set a precedent for the songs of so many penne that have become 
a burden to-day. There was excuse, perhaps, for the poets; with the critics the fault 
| was more grave. In 1866, Dallas complained that criticism had “ never been so noble 
im im, s0 conscientious in labour, so large in view, and witha so modest in tone, as 
_ and half a century later Lord Balfour, asked by the Romanes Trust to lecture 
on ic, carried the relativist argument to its logical conclusion of denial and despa 
special p ing ever penned, of refuting t conclusions. . , 
so very alarming? .. . . Does the destruction of esthetic 
it, as an indirect but inevitable consequence, the diminution of 
think not.” And he ends with an analogy of love and beauty: 
content, since we can do no better, that our admiration be even 
But whither does the Balfourian argument lead us? If art c 
by content (which is proven), and must not be judged by form ( 
but solely by effect; and, moreover, not by chect u an 
even a common census of opinion, but on the sndividual be ; 
the artist himself, may as well shut up shop. For the dilemma is 
The labourer prefers the Police News to the of Othe | 
heing similar: the clerk places George R. Sims above Percy B. | 
: being a common one. The suburban wife prefers The Way of « 
The Rosary to Emma. A Londoner was taken into the National | 
and picked out Sassoferrato’'s Madonna as being, without doubt | 
there. Such a list could be expanded without end. Yet, if anyone | 
that Sims was a greater poet a Shelley, or Ethel De aa ; 
or Sassoferrato a greater painter than ‘Botticelli, he be lau i 
The common sense of humanity will not accept such a | 
that is to say, there exists an abstract critical opinion based on 
judgment which rejects, as essentially false, the material individual 
it. One may not understand Art and one may know very well what one likes—t | 
one does not (usually) write to the papers about it. 
I have already made a reference to the Crocean analysis, and it may not be | 
out of here to recall Croce’s definitions in Aésthetic. 
: oce bases his philosophy on a division of human knowledge into that obtained 
through the imagination and that obtained through the intellect : pti Paddy par- 
ticular aad knowledge of the univereal: of onl ie 
In fact, into intuition and logic: the former producing images; the latter, concepts. } 
_ Now Croce cn wing. A intuition and expression are identical: that is to say, | 
an intuition can only be formed in so far as it can be expressed. i aes ' 
said by the shallow-minded, for example, that they have imagined such a smile as the | 
* Preface to Les Orientales. | 
t Preface to Lyrical Ballads. | 
t The¥Gay Science. | 
§ Criticism and Beauty: 
29 | 
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ill to limn it; or have picturec 
te. Such io 
unable to express them; for to 

| is to the individual. 

itself is not intuition at all, but 
a part: all art is intuitive, alt 
But no one has yet been able cle 

tion. It has -been adumbrated t 
an intuition, as it raised 
suppose science to a a 
sssion) in quantity not 
ensive. Ihe corollary from this 
y a titative term; and since 
= oy same thing, this conceptic 
, there has been endless confusi 
t as part of esthetic fact quee 
h, and bore, in the eighteenth ce 
are but impression hm expressic 
tent alone nor Form and 
sstly insisted that between the « 
no passage. 
briefest manner, is the first p 

d at least, it seems acceptable) 
quantity of false judgment. 
ophy, to judge a work of art b 

tanical criticism, and even so 
came to grief in thus damning 
however, in this connection, 

. 's content, as a work of art, he 
ich case he becomes a moral, e 
put, ipso facto, ceases to be an 

ightly condemn “ Back and side, 
of ale, but he may not, on tha 
bad teetotaller. 
ise is in respect to taste, and is of 
An artist, he argues, seeking an 
uddenly finds it and enjoys estl 
ige this expression, can only righ 
t, in repeating the process of 
artist has given him. He will, : 
the artist did originally. If the 
same view-point as the artist) wi 
hen the critic will but see ob 
that the other two hypothetical cases are inadmissible. 
‘e That in which the artist sees clearly and the crit 
b) That in which the artist sees obscurely and the 
been already postulated that the critic's view-poi 
the artist. 
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PEN DRAWING. By ALASTAIR. 
will thus be seen from the foregoing is the 
same as esthetic activity: it is but reproduction ee ed Genius 
are similar. In this, Croce not only refutes the Absolutists, in that hey ‘ate attempt to 


conceive beauty is of aesthetic value outside the aesthetic activity 
Balfourian premise), but also the Relativists, who, arguing purely 
in that ‘ * pleasure arguing purely from co 
ourian conclusion—since aesthetic delight and human love are a: in kind : 

to com them is but to confound the theoretical with the 
ut if the Crocean conception clears the ground of pe gs eh and 


tends 


to 

dispel the fogs that have for so long obscured the nature of Art: tte Relves 
— we are hung. the dilemma of Brown’ if, under ‘the Coleridgean bull, 
or 


dilemma horns of Brown's love for Sassoferrato and 
faire, la misére: laissez aller, la mort is as true a saying in 
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srs as in the Republic of Men; yet it is to t 
ines shall we test this, our De 
l-worn story of Sir Joshua R being she 
ised. The great man stood before the canvas f 
the perspective correct?" asked one, and Sir Jc 
plouring commendable!" asked another. “It is 
accurate,” pleaded a third. “ True,” replied Ff 
. it lacks. . .” “Yes, yes—what does it lac 
s judgment. “ It lacks—that!” answered Sir Joshua 
his fingers; if so acute a thinker as Lord E 
up his brief; if Benedetto Croce finds the 
ilitarian, what hope is there for any considered 
think there is hope. 
at there is seems to me to be due partly to 
now come and partly to the Crocean a1 
tter I have already commented upon in brief 
ow than indicate part of the thought in my 
that of the cla 
een t w tes pr 
es excess, variety and splendour. 5 he 
| pendulum has cr the gulf. To-day, to | 
.. At least, the most catholic critic has in 
out He is in a position to judg 
essential genius to 
led by the antiquary, yet their human and universal 
of readers a filial piety. 
to-day no doctrine is more unpalatable 
rine whereof thou speakest is? is the 
>» St. Paul. There is no such thing, 
s. It has all been done before. 
ts “no new thing under the sun’ ; 
> to the end of the space allotted to 
ined Croce's concept of recreation in 
pon the difficult problem of the expr 
} considered some problems in linguistic 
stop. “Lighten our darkness” should 
ark. Let this task be reserved for the 
any shall be called and few chosen. 
jest at the reverend title of a rhymer. 
e word “rhymer” to the word “ critic 
it be said, at least, to the eternal glorf™er me 
perhaps, stands more truly for sspeare than _— 
 Whoe'er a’ was, a’ showed a mounting mind.” 
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IN THE TRAIN 


to wander 
sunset-ligh 
pstanding 


Sons and sires have wooed and won them . 


ed, 
the 
tu 


Happy 


hard, I think “ How 


goodly 


the stock that bore her. . . 
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from a wayside station 
ee satchelled 
try ooigiri, Ows : 
: a field of cowslips. 
Looking 
| have When she ripens, who shall have her? 
Georgian ys an obean, now t, loving 
7 Her, he loves the heart of England ? 
’ What a line of comely maidens, 
Bending to avoid the tangled — 
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THE ACCUSERS 


l. 
And my soul stands, screenless an anopes of its clay-disguise, 
I am not so sorely afraid that my ill d done, 
rise up against me, to witness, like truth _— lies : 

For not one of my evils deeds but was spurious : 
will never shaped it, nor marked with a clear design. ; 

ings that my sense of justice still held in scorn— 
"T would call. them mine. 


And I'll have but little to fear from my ill words said— 
that shifted and drifted—each chance wind's prey. 
falechoods must flee from, and follies dread. 


ay™ 


THE TRIBUTE A pacing foot, a ing hand 


Hers are the dreams, in crowded street, 

That make the utmost p to beat, Awhile—and then she knows, and then 
Yet in her , Takes her such scorn for ways of men, 
Of That, fleeing these and hating these, 


Her distant prince she hates and flees. 


But, walking so where men apprise 
The lifting breast, the deepening eyes, But soon, ah soon, the ign face 
Sudden upon her dream will break Comes to her inward sight, grace 
Sense of pursuit, and she'll awake, Rides all the street—she bows her head, 
| And flings a rose for him to tread. 
| And swiftly glance aside, and see 


Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
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| 
II. 
| If only true voices are heard then, no tale they'll tell 
7 Of shame that through them I have earned, or of scourge to bear ; 
' And if only what's real in a man can condemn to hell 
It is not any words I've said that will take me there. 
III. 
| Yet I scarce can hope that my soul will be free of fear, 
| When the Judge sits down in His place, and the books are spread, 
t And among the witnesses that He se ws anear, 
| I see the strong, proud thoughts that once in my brain were bred. 
i How shall I make answer, or plead, when oy speak of me ?— ) 
| “We were slaves in his poor mean life, who, by rights, were lords. 
at He doomed us to ov for our barren fertility, 
| And to father the bastard slips of his deeds and words.” 
G. M. Hort. 
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THE GARDEN OF LOVE. 


By A. WARBIS. 


ing pi or travelling companion, 
for he may find in it the culled wisdom of a great nation. 
Swinburne praised it highly, and that should be 
recommendation 


V. H. Block. 


THE LOWERY ROAD, by L. A. G. Stronc. 2/6 
‘ Adventurers All Series.) Oxford. Basil 


HAUNTED ISLANDS (Part 1.), by J. Repwoop 
Anperson. 2/6. (‘* Adventurers " Series.) 
Basil Blackwell. 


, years, Oxford men have 
become familiar with the initials L. A. G. S., appended 
someti 


irreverent but effective caricature, 


of the moor brings satiety and the imagination 
from seeking adventure abroad. We apprehend in 
the spirit and are content. 

Beautifully as he can write of the expanse of 

_ “And the tors 

like giant quoits flung carelessly around,” 
he is at his best in the “ Epitaphs"’ and the short 

e. 


A SENTRY 
The snare of sleep held fast his struggling will, 
They found him, and he now may sleep his fill. 
JOE GARD — 
Joe Gard sleeps underneath this stone, 
As all his life he slept—alone. 
This book invites quotation, but one more must 
suffice. 


| 


| so rarely the crime of needlessly expanding the originals. 
I recommend this handy volume to any reader who 
| 
os 
and | 
{I ‘ yi and sometimes to a set of verses, and yet one feels 
| PP that even those who are the most ardent admirers of 
Ve Mr. Strong work would be unprepared for the 
| Os « @e excellence of this, his second book of poems. 
the regi poets. Me remar ew poets w 
ee have sung Dartmoor, and advances as a possible reason 
| Sir Walter Raleigh's answer to the person who asked 
| why Cambridge had so many more of the poets than 
: Oxford. “ At Oxford the senses were so steeped in 1 
| beauty that imagination had little need to build a 
De. fairer city. Perhaps, in like way, the complete beau 
is easily the most distinguished. Many may prefer, 
| as I do, the prose-versions of the same poems by 
| Mackall, the we of aad 
| especially of rhyme inevitably brings lish associa- 
| tions that quite alter the flavours of the originals. 
| If I may immediately shift my metaphor, I would 
| suggest that the use of rhyme seems always to tint 
with colour the austere marble of the Greek. 
The reader who is not disturbed by such con- 
find a rich collecti Be some 
| om among poems in thology. 
The book is divided into sections concerned with J 
) Love, (2) Life, Time and Moralities, C) Temple 
erings, (4) Nature and Art, and (5) Death. From 
the last section I take the following epitaph on Euripides: 
Not by this voiceless stone ! 
Is thy remembrance kept, Euripides ; 
Here thy renown doth throne, 
And give remembrance unto stones like these. 
Dr. Butler obviously worked with great patience and 
zeal. Without these virtues he oll not have main- 
tained so high a level of verse-craft or have committed 
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my head, "a danger thet beck this 
es ice i be overlooked, since it does not conform to a type; 
© to but one feels that it will eventually find its reader 
and be treasured by him. It will take a place upon 
it. 
squib on page forty 
| surely hang themselves ee 
| hope for better luck 
| To-morrow | the struggle of boyhood 
| Mr. Strong's work demands attention and respect. knowledge of adolescence 
courage of 
rather dul hero, 
th remc 
of | when Tutty, 
" in the is about thirte 
its not my 
re burns, in the 
SAWS, 
Chapman to as beauteous a nig 
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